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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



This paper was prepared for presentation at the 1982 National Head Start 
Conference in Detroit, Michigan. It was given as a reference handout to all 

seminar partioipcxnts* 

Some pages in the latter half of the paper contain examples of forms used in 
Head Start programs to document home visits, parent evaluation and input, and 
parent education concerning involvement in the program. 

Although this information is of parHauiar mevance to Head Start programs, 
other programs and school systems committed to the concept of parent involvement 
could gain ideas from these samples. Forms could be modified to suit program 
goals and needs. 

Thanks are in order to the following Head Start programs in Michigan who 
provided sample forms: 

NORTH^mST MICHIGAN HUMAN SERVICES AGENCY 

Head Start Program 
Traverse City, MI 

CHIPPEWA-LUCE-MACKINAC COMMUNITY ACTION HUMAN RESOURCE AUTHORITY 
Head Start Program 

Sault Ste. Marie, MI ■ , 

Head Start Program 
Holland, MI 

CARMEN-AINSWORTH 
Head Start Program 
Flint, MI 

Head Start Program 
Highland Park, MI 

OUT-MYNE COUNTY 
Head Start Program 
Detroit, MI . 



Evelyn Peterson 

Consultant in Early Childhood and Parent 
Education 
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FOSTERING PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



I. BE REALISTIC 

Good*parent/program relations is no wonder drug answer and are not a substitute for 
good programs. Not all parents are angels. All are individuals - accept the real 
person in front of you. Be* prepared to work where each one is. The way they were 
treated in' the past, and the way the present is bearing down on them makes some 
parents appear negative. Get past that wall with your acceptance and sincerity. 

II. BE AWARE ' ^ 

1. Parents are in love with their children. "Love my child, and I will love you". 

2. Parents and children are one (an emotipnal bond). To touch the child is to 
touch the parent. To praise the child is to praise the parent. To criticize 
the child is to hit at the parent. Handle with care, and tread lightly. 

3. Parer^,ts want to be in touch with their children's lives. 

4. Parents want to participate. They have a need to be useful. They dislike being 
"used". Actually a need, (a unique stamp of maturity) is the desire to help 
others. You cannot force them. Often they wait for reassurance, even deny the 
need. They are gl^d when guided into ways' of serving. 

5. Parents have much to give. 

A. Life's experiences give each unique and significant contributions to make. 

B. Parents know their individual children. This knowledge should be used 
to help in the striving for awareness. 

C. Schools are objective-parents are personal. 

0. Parents have experienced the continuity of growth, (from rattle to baseball 
lot) the "wholeness" of children. 

III. BE HELPFUL 

Do you want to be helpful to parents? . . 

CHARACTERISTICS-Effective helpers have empathy and can see things as others see them. 
(Failure to do this causes breakdown in relationships.) 

How helpful a person is depends upon the kind of person the helper is. 
Not upon methods or information. How he uses his unique self is. what 
determines helpfulness. 

Effective helpers help attitudes inprove not just behavior. 
(When mothefs start seeing their children differently, they find 
their own good ways to respond to them.) 

Also, effective helpers feel that the people with whom they work are 
capable. . 
(If you don't think that people can do something, you won't let them 
do anything. People have to have responsibilities in order to* learn 
to take i t. ) 

Effective helpers differ in .their purposes (good ones have purpose of 
freeing rather than restricting or controling.) A purpose of aiding, 
facilitating, and surrounding with helpful environment for growth. 

Effective helpers have relationships that are authentic. They are as. 
they are; others as they are. They are honest about their own feelings 
and know they are responsible for their own feelings. 




PARENTS CAN MAKE IMPACT 

Parent involvement in public school education is a growing trend across our 
nation. This is due to a variety of . factors--the interest in more individualized educa- 
tion, a more humanistic approach, the changing values of our society with the increased 
emphasis on being involved, plus the desire of school systems to deliver these values and 
services while under great financial strain. 

Federally-funded programs in the public schools, even if matched or supplemented by 
local funds, require parent input and involvement. Head Start programs. Title I^^d IV 
programs for low achievers, gifted, and handicapped programs and voluntary desegregation 
plans have always required parent and community Involvement so that American citizens 
can protect and preserve individual rights and values that are important to them at the. 

local community level. 

School/parent involvement that is well articulated has great advantages in percip- 
itating community support and in helping parents, teachers, and administrators to relate 
and work together as "unlabeled" persons trying to give children the best possible public, 
education. 

Problems in 1;his process of parent involvement have often occurred when schools and 
parents have not worked as a team to decide exactly what their roles really are. Schools 
have often failed to respect the role of the parents in giving input and support. Parents, 
on the othey hand, have often been unsure of what is expected of them, and have sometimes 
been unrealistic in what they expect of the schools. 

In reality, botfi home and school have the same goal. They both have the interest of 
the children at^eart. Disagreements are usually apt to oGCur in the means of getting 
something done, not in the way both sides feel about the end result for children. It is 
helpful for parents to keep in mind that the schools' general goals are the same as theirs- 
better education for the children. 

There are some other points helpful for parents who are on parent committees or who 
are involved in interactions with school boards or personnel. It is important to attend 
board or other meetings regularly, and if possible, to get to know the school boad members 
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or other administrators personally. Ask them to share their special interests or 

knowledge. ^ 

It is also helpful for parents to do some homework and expand their own knowledge of 
programs they are interested in. For example, there are published pamphlets and bulletins 
on all school programs which are connected with government funding. These spell out 
parent involvement on the community level. 

It is also important to get involved with at least one group with common interests. 
In this way an individual parent can often speak and act as a representative of the group, 
and this commands more attention. 

Parents also need to know the procedures that school a use in implementing programs 
and in their meetings and communication. They need to know the internal structure or 
system of communication that the school uses for decision making. If parents want to 
give input, they need to know the right channels for the input to be given. They need to 
know how to get their questions or information to the right person. 

Parents have a right to know if school boards or committees have a written constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and if they have written policy. They will need to know how to get on a 
school board, or a committee meeting agenda before the meeting actually occurs. 

Finally, parents should feel free, if they do not understand or if they disagree, to 
ask for the reasoning of school people with whom they are dealing. This reasoning can 
also be asked for by the parents in terms of "what are the school priorities?" If 
answers from the schools to parents are not immediately available,* parents can ask for a 
time when they will be available. 

It is also important for parents who are doing written communications to the schools 
to send copies to everyone who is relevant to the written communication. This might 
include a principal, a curriculum person, all school board memberjsr 'Or even Be superin- 
tendent of the district. In all communication, whether written or spoken, a positive 
attitude with the good of the child as a focus is the best approach. 



4—, BE INVOLVED - 5 "WHYS " , ' 

i 

: 1. Your children's grades and pride in themselves will 

improve if you are involved. 

2. Your time spent working with schools will result in 

better and richer learning experiences for all children. 

'3. You will be able to give your school needed input on your 
goals and needs which will strengthen both your schools 
and your neighborhood. I 

4. You will feel important and needed; you will Strengthen 
yourself and your own skills. 

5. School people and teachers really care about your child.' 
They do want and need your help to do their best for 
children. ^. 

BE INVOLVED - 5 "HOWS " 

* • 

1. Take time to meed teachers and school staff personally. 
Come back whenever you can and re-acquaint yourself. 

* 

2. Know the chain of communication and command at youf 
school. You need to give positive input; or, you may 
need help. 

3. Communicate whatever talents, hobbies, or interests you 
have, no matter how small they seem to you. Tell others 
beside teachers. 

4. Communicate whatever time you may be able to share. Tell 
other school staff as well as teachers. 

5. Communicate the things you like. When good things happen, 
talk them up. Get other parents involved in all these 
ways. 



' ' PARENT. INVOLVEMENT : 

R QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ; . 

Though it may not be in the general knowledge of the public school systems and 
administrators are constantly evaluating themselves and trying to do a better job. 
Evpry year they ask themselves questions about what they are doing. What is working? 
Why? How can we do it better? 

Administrators also ask themselves questions about "how they ere doing?" with parent 
involvement. Especially in these days, school systems often develop lengthy question- 
naires to help administrators and teachers evaluate themselves in this area. 

The problem with many questions is that they are not very qualitative. It is 
often so easy to answer "yes"--meaning, "Oh, sure, we do that^ith our parents"--wi thout 
really thinking about the quality of the way something is being done with parents. 

For example, some schools could say, "Yes". "Parents observe in classrooms", wfth- 
out qualifying how comfortable parents a-re made to feel while observing. 

•A school could say, "Yes". "We have a variety of meetings for parents", without 
having to think about whether parents attend the meetings or if parents find the subjects 
of the meetings boring or irrelevant to their needs.. • 

A school could say, "Yes". "We have pamphlets for parents on crisis intervention, 
community resources, *nd nutrition", without ever having to say how these pamphlets are 
made available to parents." Are they in the office, the teachers' room, the parent room? 
How many parents actually get them? " 

The point is, if school systems are truly interested in developing effective 
parent/school relations, it is probably a must that the questions they use to evaluate 
themselves* contain some depth and quality. Are the questions realistic in terms of 
school awareness and school action? 

Here are five quality questions for school i9»^inistrators . These are taken from 
the^Ja-res Hymes book. EFFECTIVE HOME/SCHOOL RELATIONS . Mr. Hymes qualifies the questions 
with an explanation following each of them. 
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I-.-'' Is home/school relations a give-and-take, two-way process? 

Do parents have as much opportunity to influence school thiiiking as _ 
schools have to influence theirs? Is the school trying to sell its 
values to parents without finding out what parents' <values are?_ Is the 
■' school trying to "push" any particular idea or teaching tool which they 
have already decided is good without previous discussion with parents? 

2. Does the school regard working with parents as important? 

Is there a room where teachers and parents can talk comfortably together? 
Does the school provide time for conferences, home visits, or office 
help to keep records of this communication? Are parents made to feel 
welcome, comfortable, and needed if they observe in classrooms? 

3. Do the school people enjoy parents and feel comfortable working with 
them? . ■ 

Does parent/school communication only happen during^ "off icial" times, 
■ or does spontaneous communication occur? Do school people call parents 
occasionally or send them "happy grams" to tell them something they 
would be happy to hear? 

Do school people invite input from all types or parents, or are only 
certain kinds of parents chosen for committees? What kinds of Pai^ents 
make you, as school people, feel angry or impatient, and why? What can 
you do about the problem? 

4. Does the school's work with the parents square with what is known about 

all good education practices? <^ 

Are school people aware that there are causes that make parents behave as 
they do, just as there are causes for all children's behavior? Children 
are people. So are parents. ' . 

Are school people aware that parents are learning through all the things 
that happen or do not happen to them, not only by what is said, but by 
what actually occurs. 

Are school persons sensitive to individual differences in parents? Do they 
help parents study and solve their own problems, or simply hand them the 
' school 's answers? 

5. Are school prople clear in their own minds that home/school relations 
ought to lead to continually improving conditions for children and not 
necessarily lead to preserving the status quo? 

Can the school see ways in which programs have changed because of parent input or 
parent goals for children?" Is the program for children more individualized because of 
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. parents? How? . 

• Has the classroom program for children becortie richer, more varied, or more 
extended because of the parent/school relationship? „ 

One further questioi, though not in Hymes' book might be asked of" school boards 

everywhere. . ' ' . 

In what ways can school boards help teachers 3nd administrators who fear parent 
involvement to, see parents as a much needed support and resource for schools and 

children? * 

Do these teachers and administrators re;:eive adequate, training in ways to work 
'with parents? Do they receive help in values clarification? Do they understand tftat 
the continuous progress reading and math-methods, as well as the emphasis on meeting the 
individual needs of the child, require addi^£ional aduU help in the classroom? 

Are they given training in specific ways'.parents can help in the schools? Are 
they being given training in ways to articulate roles 'and expectations of all home and 

school "team" members? 

An excellent book for administrators and teachers is put out by the Association for. 
Supervision and Curriculum Development.' Most administrators belong to this national 
association. PARTNERS: PARENTS AND SCHOOLS , published in 1979, is a collection of art- 
icles by various authorities in education explaining the "whys" and "hows" of making 

this partnership work. 

In closing, educational sysfems and programs need to focus on the fact that their \ 
main job isUo be of service to children and families. 



" EXAMPLE OF A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 
OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
HIGHLAND PARK 

This past spring, I was privileged to be a part of Head Start validation team 
assessing a program in the detroit area. There \ saw the most dramatic example of 
pre-school parent impact on publ fc .school s" that I have ever seen as a traveling educa- 
tlon consultant, ' 

Highland Park is the mos't densely populated city of Michigan in terms of space 
(a' 2.9- square mile city within the megalopolis of Detroit with a population of 29,000. 
Its racial mix consists of approximately 78% Black American, about 2% Arabic and 
Hispanic families, and about 20% old and new generation whites. It suffers all the 
classic problems of the inner city, including poverty, unemployment, and .lack of 
funding to alleviate the situation. 

Our team visited all five Head Start classrooms i^n Highland Park.* The first class- 
room was sftuated in a building also h6using a pajcpnt ifleeting room, an infant/ toddler 
center, and the Head Start director's office. 

When. I entered this center, I had the feeling of walking out of\he desert of a 
harst, gray environment and into an oasis of peace ^nd.joy. The atmosphere of a miniature 

cathedral enveloped me as the warmth and love in the classroom spilled ov^ as much as_ 

\ 

did the sunlight and plants and children's art. 

By ovserving children and teachers, seeing records, and interviewing paren\s, I saw 
that my own' positive feelings were multiplied tenfold in HighlancJ Park parents in\fv&d 
in Head Start. Here they found "ways they could' do something", ways they could go t^at 
sucqessfiully for themselves and their children. 

Th$ 'attitudes of parents in all the centers echoed Director Elizabeth Lloyd s 
philosoWi "It's not my school, but ours. We, together, as a team, make it what we as 
a community need and want for ourselves and our children. 

Ms Lloyd believes that the contractual approach she and staff use in the program 
"makes parents feel more committment". She is proud that Head. Start parents go on to 
excite and stimulate other parents ^n Highland Park to "get involved in public schools as 



Some parent input to the public schocfl flows naturally from parent to teacher 
to school administrator. However, meetings and standing committees facilitate commun- 
ication as well . 

The Head Start director meets bi-monthly with kindergarten teachers to discuss 
common needs and goals, though Head Start is not a p#rt of the public schools. In addition, 
all Highland Park pre-school teachers meet weice a year with all kindergarten and first 
grade teachers to discuss similar goals. 

Highland Park has a standing kindergarten committee as well as^e elementary 
curriculum committee, Most parents involved in these committees andN'n PTA are either 
^former Head Start parents or parents whose attendance has been encouraged by Head Start 
parents. 

Seeing parent input working so well in Highland Park led me to 'discuss its success 
with school superintendent, Thomas Lloyd, who was also president of the community college . 
there for seven years. He Said that parent input and attendance does wane in the three 
„,iddle schools and particularly at the high school, but feels it is "not due to lack of 
committment or interest by parents". "It is due to our changing life styles as children 
get older. Parents and children get involved in new interests and activities and many 
more women feel they either can or must go to work full time." 

When I asked him about the evidence I found of strong parent input spearheaded by . 
Head Start parents. Mr. Lloyd replied that "school-board memb^s are not only dedicated 
community people-they ^are also politicians who want political support. They listen very 
carefully to Head Start parents who ^ow how--through their training in Head Start- 
to both give and to document their input. They know how to do it by Roberts' Rules." 

Mr. Lloyd stated that he continually meets leaders^n the education and human 
services professions all over the country who grewj^n Highland Park, Michigan. He 
•feels that there are two main reasons for this/<e is the "spirit of positive perserver- 
ance'- in the community. The other is th| ,:s/abil ity of a school system faculty" where 




advocates for education and children. ' i 

Proof that this happens is seen in public elementary school parent meeting | 
attendance (75% to 90%) in acitive PTA groups, in the wqrk of parent/school study, 
committers, and in parent applications to work in the schools. 

There are approximately 90 paraprof^ional s in the school system who serve as 
aides in reading, math, science, and special education. Almost every one of these parent 
aides are drawn from families in t^ie community. 

Highland Park has some innovative and progressive school system components which., 
have been remarkably maintained in spite of inner city , problems and tight school money. 

Steady Head Start parent input to the schools has helped stimulate the establishment 
of readiness rooms between kindergarten and first grade in four of the five elementary, 
schools. It has also helped found four "mastery classrooms" available after fifth or 
sixth grade where children who have had much school failure get extra time to internalize 
the self-worth and skills they need for future years. 

Another idea from parent input is that one day a week, schools start an hour late 
for children, enabling schools to give on-going in-service training to teachers on sub- 
jects such as children*s learning -Styles and special methods of teaching math, reading, 
and science. Parent aides help monitor those school children who must come to school 
early due to parent work schedules. 

The teacher in-service idea came directly from an elementary curriculum study 
committee composed of parents, teachers, and administrators, as did the idea to update 
and revise the Highland Park repart cards to make them more meaningful to students and 
parents. 

Community coordinators hired by the schools who serve as liaisons between parents, 
schools, and community and who sets up eveing classes and activities in school rooms,; to 
meet community needs are yet another example of the Highland ParJc schools as a community 
delivery system. 

1 i 



RiiTi niNp, mm own self image 



Public Relations i s important ! No one else will do it; we must do our own; We 
^ust put Head Start in the "b ig Picture". The public must see us positively. 

Think of yourself as a professional. That is what you are! (NO ONE ELSE IS GOING 
TO PROMOTE YOU OR OUR FIELD) - - 

Join professional organizations - pick these carefully as J^Uted to your own 
priorities - serve on committees. Put whatever you do in the newspapers. 

Communicate consistently to your parents, board, staff, and lessors. 

A. Use your meetings and newsletters. Make written reports to community 

boards or persons you lease from. 
B Always write thank-you letters to anyone and everyone who helps you^ 

(Especially try to include newspaper printed thank yous. Use "letters to 
the Editor" columns for this. Try to have a publici ty person on board or staff. 
Doing a- good job of Public Relations is almost a full -time job. 
r Parents are the best PR. Try to hold meetings that relate to the child and 
?ami J w h th^ir needs and interests. Try to do pre and Po^t sessions with 
staff^nd parent staff. Thank parents w th newsletter and awards . 
Prospective parents are much easier to find if you do a good PR job all year 
with local newspapers and radio. 
D Organizations with whom to communicate about your program's events, etc. 

\ ]^ Q Head Start or other human services agency 

Youth 'Action Bureau Teen Parent Programs 

Probate Court Volunteers Child Guidance Clinic 

Schools, and Title I Programs Child Study Association 
clouts Parents Anonymous 

unmpn'^ Resource Centers Cooperative Extension Services 

Sgan Tss^for CM^^^^^^ Clubs: Newcomers , A. A.U.W. , League of 

Learning Disabilities- W.V. Newcomers 

p J Other pre-school centers. 

E. Events to use as PR vehicles. 

Week of the Young Child Fund-raising events 

• - Ooen Houses Workshops. . 

Reaular meetings Help given to another organization 

fonferenceflttended Student observers or teachers 

A rc r-itJ"e?v?ces Senior citizens help or visits to them 

Art displays Visitors field trips , , 

The media-tips for working with the news media. 

1 . Pictures given to the media (newspapers) could be any size but sho^JJ 6e^ 
glossy black and white (giving negatives is ^onietimes helpful , but they m^^ 
L in^t^ Tvoe in double spacing any articles you write. Include a contact 
■ person' 'nlme and phone number with the article;you may also want^to suggest 
a deadline aUhoSgh it may not be used. Always try to include a photo with 
any article. i j 

? Club newsletters are printed media which costs you nothing. These are already 

of the newsletter. Then, communicate, whenever possible, with the contact 
person. Let the club newsletter tel 1 people about your special workshop, 
program, etc. 

is 



the average length of service is twenty years. 

We were in agreement that pre-schools and pre-school parents have had great impact 
on public school systems, both nationally and in individual communities. 

Mr. Lloyd stated, "the impact on children's learning that parents make can*t be' 
ignored. Input and involvement from parents can take place in a myriad of ways. But it 
has ta be a sincere committment on both sides. Schools can't invite meaningful involve- 
ment from parents and then refuse to let them do "it". 



EVELYN PETERSEN 

Consulunt m E.rly Childhood/P.r.ni Education 
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AVAILAiLE FOR WORKSHOPS IN STAFF TRAINING 

^ur^wlSm Planning * parent involvement 
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Use the PSA (Public Services Announcement ) . 

This is the publ ic service time on' television^ and radio which is 
always available. Use this PSA time to promo^'te and inform the public 
about what you are doing in the program. - " 

PSA time for community announcements or announcements of events is 
usually 15 to 30 seconds. Some PSA time slots are 90 seconds. Some 
slots are even 2 to 3 minutes or more. Ask your station what kinds of 
PSA time is available and would work bes|: for your subject. Then write 
up your script and time it before you go to the station to tape it. If 
you use TV PSA time, try to have some slides to leave to be shown v/hile 
the voice message is on. \ - 

If your PSA is just a brief announcement, 'you can simply type double 
spaced, on a half sheet of paper, make cop^'es, and drop it off at each 
station and newspaper. Remember to put a name and phone number on it as 
contact person and head it "Immediate Release". 

Make a list of all contact persons for PSA time and each radio and TV 
station. Have all phone numbers on the list. When they get to know you, 
you can often call on them to help you out wh^n you have something special 
going on that you want to tell the public abou^. 



"I do not know where you are going or what paths you will take; but, I 
do know that you will never really be happy or fulfill your true 
potential until you have learned to serve others, especially in their 
human needs." 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 



The folloMr^ oontain sa^le forms used in Head Start pr^» to ^^ent 

home visits, foment eoaluation and input. <mi forent training relevant to both the^r 
involvement in tU progran^ and to develop their am advooaay sMls. ^ v 

federal guidelines retire progress to doc^ent these U«d. of parent ^ri^v^ent. 
in ordsr to he in aamplian^e with Head Start staMs. These forms ■ Heat mys^ 
^ich doo«n,entatlon can ie ioth si^le and meaningful in terms of the ea.oatuM and 

varent involvement Qomponente . ^ ' 

It is important to note ttet forms oan aaoamplish the goals of doomentaUon and 
still differ widely in format. The for^s on * following pa,^s oon^ernir^ hme v^s^ts^ 
,,ederal minimi re^irment is two per year to each fa^ly) refleot the var^s values 

of the programe they repreeent. , ^ ^r. 

Z Lple. the third sa^le iegins ulth a oontraot stat^ent tetween the progrc^ . 
■ and the parent oonoeming the goals for ohiU. This program feels that tHe actual . 
^S of tHe parent helps hring dhout o^tl^ent and aation in the parent ^nvovlve- 

ment aapeote of their program. " 

on the other hand, note that tHe other o^oncnts of the Head Start program - 
sooial servioes. parent involv«enU per se. and health are not mentu^ed on th^ form. 
The «tr.a» ih this sample is plaaed solely on the education aomponent. 

The emphasis on education is also true of the preaeedikg or second sample, although 
Items 9 b. and a. deal with referrals and interests-of the parmt. 

name vUit forms mu.t refleat the values and goals of eaoh program. * » . 

tU opinion of tUs author that the first sar^U ton. vUit formt does the best coh for. 
Zd Start Jogram. * wish their forms to reflect the.^^le ahiW concept to whrch 

Heild Start ie Qormitted. , ^ -l -^i, « 

The ^hasis in this form is on total service to the aUU and fa^ly^ ™f ° 
■ oneachZd Start opponent, and gives the teacher or visUor guidance as to deU.ls to 
dZss reg^ing the education component, furth^re. tUs fo^t — " 
tation tylt the pro^ provides a vehicle for parent in^t and co^^cauon on^of 
the four compenents. Since the forms are used on hc^e visits and not marUd. therej. 
nearly lOO^etum. which also adds weight to the docmentation re,^^red for c^lu^s 

with Federal etandarda. * ^ x' 

in the s^les of parent interest and ^luation forms which^follow P 
the usefulness to tki progra. increases if parents are asKed to pr^ortt^ze v^terest 

item6» 

a I sosnmST mCHIGM SmiCES AGEUCY - Head start. Traverse City, HI 496S4 
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Progrcms truly oormitted to planning, training, workshops, or parent meetings 
based on the needs and interests of parents can use such forms to great advantage 

in their planning. . . • i. 

These forms can be used as do^cumentation of parent input on tra^n^ng wh^ch 
they have helped to develop based an needs expressed by the parents themselves. At 
the same time, programs can include on the interest form these training workshops 
which are annually required by Federal guidelines. ^ 

The pages following the samples of heme visits, parent interest and eoaluat^on 
deal with ways Head Start programs help their parents become involved with policy 
.ittees, policy counoU, and parent meetings r This information can be looked 
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upon as advocacy skill training. 

One of the biggest responsibilities of Head. Start programs is to develop these 
advocacy skills among their parents. That Head Start has been successful in th^s 
goal can be proven across the country in hundreds of ways. This paper has smply 
given one exan^le of success in advocacy tra^g. that of the Head Start program 
in Highland Va^^k, Michigan, ^here parents have made a positive vnpact and ^ accomplish- 

. ed team work with the school system. . ^ • 

There a.e man, types of Bead Start handbook, for parents which state ooh desar^p- 
tions. how to vm .eetU,s. how to ^Ke rations, write .inutes. etc. This infj«atron 
is invaluable training for parents who will go on to become advocates for the^r 
children and families in schools and commmities. 

one of the best pcrent hoMbooks tUs autto fe.a seen is in the Out-Wayne County 
Head Start progr^. H^^er, mull progrcms c^ provide infection to th.tr parents 
wUch is Just as clear and .eaningM and which can be done in a far less e^ens^ve 



manner. 



The scales of parent advocacy information in this pa,er are dr,^ fro. a Urge 
city progZ mt..a,ne County Head Start. VetrHt. mcMgan, and a mall rural progra. 
morthwest Michigan Humm Services Agency Head Start. Traverse City. «u,h.gan>. 
The important points for pnograms to rmember is: 

1. to Keep information sinrple and clear - as pee of bureaucratic or 
educational jargon as possible ... 

2. to ^ke sure that 

out the information %s always best. Using an eart,y ju 

this could be done. 

EVELYN PETERSBN , , „ • 

Consultant in Early Childhood and Parent 

Education 
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[TIPS FOR A SUCCESSFUL HOME VISIT ! 

■ zs 

"I do not know where you are going or vfhut you will do in lile, but I 
' do know that you will never fulfill your potential. . .be really happy as 
human persons. . .until you havp learned how to serve others, especially m 
their human needs, wherever you go, whatever you do." 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER 

WHAT IS YOUR REASON FOR MAKING A HOME VISIT ? 

Because you have to??? To gain information??? To develop rapport??? To 
share information on the program and services your program can provide??? 

ELEMENTS OF A VALUABLE HOME VISIT : 

FOR CHILD feels special when teacher comes, has chance to get to 

know teacher. 

FOR PARENT feels important and needed finds out about resources for 

self-help learns new information on child and program. 

FOR TEACHER develops rapport with family setting mood of unconditional 
regard or acceptance. 

finds ways parent can be a positive resource person, 
shares information on program, services, and community, 
gains insights on child which may be helpful in planning, 
learns needs for service to child and family. 

t 

HELPFUL HINTS FOR HOME VISITS 

1, Do not make assumptions'.. 

2. Be prepared to listen or talk about what the parent wants, not just what 
you want . 

3/ Contact parent well ahead of t ime . . . (note , phone, both) and re-contact on 
day of visit . 

4. Assure confidentiality. 

5. "^^ow exactly where you are going and be on time. 

6. Know your goals for making visit; have guide sheet but do most writing 
later .\ 

7. Use active listening and open-ended questions. 

8. Take community^ resource information with you; try to take something to 
leave with child. 

9 Assure parent he/she can call you anytime (where? when?). They often 
want to add information or ask questions later. 

10. Thank parents when leaving (and ask yourself if you know how to better 
serve). 

ERJC N4> 



HOME VISIT REPORT 



\ 



CENTER _ 
VISITOR 



FAMILY NAME 
DATE 



I DISCUSSION GUIDELINES] 
EDUCATION COMPONENT (Child's Progress In:) 



GROSS MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

SOCIAL, EMOTION GROWTH 

NEW STRENGTHS, ACHIEVEMENTS 



PARENT COMMENTS; 



n FINE MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 
rj D.I.A.L. SCREENING 
n CHANGES IN BEHAVIOR 



U 

q_ 

LJ 



TEACHER COMMENTS; 



HEALTH COMPONENT 

STATUS OF IMMUNIZATIONS 
DENTAL SCREENING 
MENTAL HEALTH 



COMMENTS : 



£7 MEDICAL SCREENING 
rj NUTRITION 

/T APPOINTMENT TO RE-SCHEDULE 



LJ 
U 

n 



SOCIAL SERVICES COMPONENT 
NEED FOR REFERRALS 
DAY CARE INFORMATION 
OTHER NMHSA PROGRAMS 



COMMENTS; 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 
VOLUNTEER DAYS 
PARENT MEETINGS 
BUS ROUTE 
BABYSITTING 



COMMENTS ; 



V 



rj COMMUNITY RESOURCES INFORMATION 
[J FOOD STAMP INFORMATION 
[J OTHER NEEDS 



OTHER PARENT COMMENTS. INPUT, INTEREST SURVEY, WORKSHOPS 



PARENT'S SIGNATURE 



HOME VISITOR SIGNATURE 



REFERRALS TO BE RADE OR TO MAKE IMMEDIATELY: 



U 
LJ 

n 



rj POLICY COUNCIL INFORMATION /_/ 

£7 FUND RAISING CJ 

[J AT-HOME PROJECTS (CLASSROOM NEEDS) U 

n TALENTS, HOBBIES OF PARENT U 



HEAD START PROGBAH 
TEACHER'S HOME VISIT REPORT 



1. Child's NAme 



2* Address 



3. 



Interview held with 



4« Selationship to child 



6. Reception ves: Prlendlx. 

7m Topics of discussion: 
e* Child's progress: 



Reserved 



^ S. Others present,^ 
Indifferent 



Hostile 



b. Concerns noted by teacher: 



c« Concerns noted by parent: 



d* Talent or achle^canent noted by teacher or parent: 



8. Child/family interaction (if possible): 



9» a* Additional notes: 

b* Refertal (person or agency if needed): 

c. Interest (s) of parent (s) in: Community 

Program 

Other 

d* Mileage (if applicable): ^ . 

10« Interviewer's Signature 

!!• Date 12, Time 

(Month) (Day) (Year) 
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EDUCATIONAL PLAN and CONTRACT between the 
CENTER and the HOME. 



Date: Home Visit: • Center Conference: 

Classroom 0bjec^4ive(s) For Last Quarter: 

(Not including object^ v.e(s) .covered for all children) 



Resources Used: (Check ones applicable) 

1. Caldwell 

2. Teacher Observation 

3. P-arent Observation 

4. Parent Beliefs 

5. Weekly or Monthly Testing 



Parent's objectives for child from the Headstart experience, 



Classroom objectives for this Quarter: (Not including objective(s) covered 
for all children) 



leaQher^s Signature , Parent's Signature 

/i4 „ 
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S. Continiicd 

Hcrj do you k:tov that ohlld ueed teacher's Tateviala lat^ecn visitc? 



2(7. AJlain eduaatio-fVil goal fov pvB'^aohcol ahild? 



V 

11. V^aGviiption of 'activities 'jith pre^echcol child. 



12. l^nat did the\child seem to enjoy ^moet?^ 



13. f/hat did th^. jhiZd enjoy least? 



14. Did child request acvivity? 15 5 NC^ 

15. Your evaluation of total aecaion* 



Z2/Z/SQ ku 



nOyrS VISITATICK RD?J P.T 



ChCZd'3 Ham ' » " » ' Teacher' ^ ^ ^ 

Dat^ of Visi t . . ' Length of viHi in minute.3 

2. WoQ the rnqthief' in the home? Yg 5 NQ * * * 

2. mother pcQ'tiaipate in teaching activity in any way? y.? 5 A' ^ 
If 0C^ g-ive ^approximate tennih of tvrte\ m inuiee. 

5. *VVr« cp^-j/ ac&*Z6<r present cthev than mother and teacher? YE S ItC If e^* 

what ma their relationahip to the child? Father Felative Teacher Azde^^ 

Giiea t Othe r 

4. Total nt&riber of adults inskome any time during visit , including mother (crut not 
teapher or aide). 

5. Total number of children in the home any time during viHt^, Including pi^'i^school 
childx^i* ^ ti 

J. Did other children pdrticipate in teaching activities? YES NO 

7. Conditions Affectin^f Visit: v 

A. :4othsr and child ready foi^ teacher? IS S 11 0^ 

S. Prepared place for tedcU^r to ^^^crk? YZ S . NC • , 

' C. Mother found other acti.Hties to occupy tvne? YEr ^ H Q . If yes. 



what activities? 



D. Asked spec^ifi^' queeticna about learning ^terialSs child's progress g etc? 
ZE 3 S O If ye^, nwA^r of questions? ', 1 or 2 3 or mor e 

Mother raises or discusses pei^Bonal problems with! teacher? YE S U b 



r 



List any adverse 



di&aussea pe^tcnal problems wii}^ teacher? YE S * i! 
conditions affecting visit (noise, drinking^ elic.) 



81 Indications that teacher ^s methods , materials , activities ^ etc., vere ijnplemmiybed 
by MOTHER betiMen visits. . ^ ' 

b ought standard materials. 

d isputed child^s work.. ^ 
u sed materials or helped child with projects left in ham. 

reviewed work with child. 

i ntroduced complementary activities. 

i nitiated Reaching in ^new areas such as words, gcsrtes, etc^ 
o tJie r ' ' ' • 

9. Has. there any indication tJiat child used teacher's materials between visits? 
YE S N O If yes, indicate be'i'OV: 

c hild pZayid with ma^STiaU. ^P- ^y^^^, "^'^f^jUJf 

w orked on project. . . / . . ' 

w orking with nateriaZs whcK ieaaker arrived. I 

d iscussed activitirs dy* triz^ u;ith f^nily. 



jpreavive play ve;sulting fvor* teatjih^v^s {.t^.^crvenjion. 



mRT - PARENT EVALUATION 



DATE: 



(PLEASE DO NOT PUT ANY NAMES ON THIS FORM) 



1. 



As a result of participatiag'in the Home 
Start program, I better understand how to 
prepare mv child for entering Kindergarten. 

Y ES 

NO 

UNDECIDED 



2. Home Start has taught me to use new teach- 
'^i^g methods when working with my children. 



3. 



YES 
UNDECIDED 



As a result of participating in Home Start, 
I have learned some effective ways to deal 
with my child's behavior* 

YES 



_N0 

"undecided 



Home Start has provided meaningful activi- 
ties and materials for my child, which my 
child enjoyed. 

' YES 



_N0 

UNDECIDED 



I work more with my children than I did 
before joining this program." 

YES 



NO 



UNDECIDED 



The program was worth my time, and if I 
had to do it over, I would. 

YES 



_N0 
UNDECIDED 



As a result of the program, mv methods of 
working v;ith my child "have changed. 

. A GREAT DEAL 

SOMEWHAT 
NOT AT ALL 



8. The home visitor brought books, records, 
and toys for me to use with my children. 



10. 



11. 



12< 



YES 

NO ' 

UNDECIDED 



The home visitor did a good job of explain- 
ing the activities to me. 

Y ES 

NO 



UNDECIDED 



The home visitor appeared to be well pre- 
pared to work with my child. 

_YES 

NO 

UNDECIDED 



The home visitor appeared to be well pre- 
pared to work with me. 

^YES 

NO 

UNDECIDED 

My child looks forward to home visits. 

YES 

NO 

UNDECIDED 



13. I look forwai!^ to home visits. 

_YES 

NO 



UNDECIDED 



14. I have learned about the growth and 
development of children. 

MANY NEW THINGS 

" SOME NEW THINGS 
NOTHING NEW 



15. 



The program has 
ways . 



also helped me in other 



JIEALTH & NUTRITION NEEDS 
^SOCIAL SERVICES NEEDS- 
JIY OWN EDUCATION NEEDS 
.MY SELF-CONFIDENCE 
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OTHER; 



Parent Interest Siirvey 



To assjLst in plazming oxxr Parent Information Sessions so they provide inTonaation 
that oeets your needs and Interests, please check the topics in' the list belov in 
vhich you are interested. Then in the second colusm check the five in which you 
are aost interested. 



Topic , . 


(✓) Check if 
interested. 


(/) Check 5 
which you are 
xsost interested. 


Sow to select and use toys for -fun 
and learning 






S. Eov to use hooks for fun and leamimr 






3|1 Good health and learning 






, ' Eov children learn and ways parents 
^* can hel"D 






J- How play helps children develop 
and learn 






5 . Vorksho-Ds - Makini^ Leaminc Gases 






:^ laportance of vision and hearing to 
learning ' 






3. DisciT)line for young children 






J 

^. Television and learning at ho3S 






10. Art for Eoais and tots 






— • for adults 






Adult programs at the HHC for fiin 
and learning 






Visits to the Court House, United 
Pirad* Kature Center, etc. 






Hov to Eiake. your housekeepii^g duties into 
1 fun and learning experiences for children 






^ J- ^ V/hat are children lil:e at different 






^ I^ortanse of iangua^s or speech to \ 
y-^' learning 






L ^ V/hat does- the HHC teach in 
r'* kindergarten? ' 






^ Ivbat should children i^iov before they 
r^' coze to school? 






119. rls-etinrs for father's cr-Jly 







ethers: (Please give us ycur cu^-r^sticns. ) 



Parent's ;Tace 



Sone Visitor 



Topics for Parent Meetings - 



PKONE : 



NAME: 



CHILD'S MAME: 
ADDRESS: 



CENTER: 



VOLUNTEER HOURS PER MONTH: 



I would be Interested in knowing more about the 
VOLUNTEERING : 

Classroom 

Parent Meetings 

policy Council 

Community Service 

FAMILY LIFE : 

Strengthening the Family Unit 

One Parent Home 

Family Planning 

Being a Parent 

Family Health 

Recreation 

CONSUMER EDUCATION : . 
Budgeting 

Food Dollars 

Clothing Dollars 
Home Repairs 

t)c It Yourself 

EDUCATION : 

Returning to High School 

Vocational Training 
College 

parenting Skills • 



following topics: 

NUTRITION : 

Well Balanced Meals 

Snacks 

Recipes 

CHILD GROWTH 7 >iga3_DE VBLOPMENT : 
Infant to 5 
School Age (6 - 12) 
T eenagers 

School Psycholoqist 
Responsibilities Cor Children- 
Discipline 
Sex Education 
. First Aid 

n g.S. AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT : 

Birth Control 

Pre'*^cntive Dental Care 
WlC/^ood St.mps . 

ADC ' 
EPSDT/Hedical Screening 
Child Abuse and Neglect 
Active Listening 
Building Self-Esteem 



• OTHER AREAS I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT: 
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■ IHECENTERCOMMillEE I 

i 

. ■ ! 

The parents of children enrolled in a Head Start program are 1 
'automatically part of the parent committee. This parent committee j 
functions as a help to the center staff in planning the program, ? 
setting up fund-raising events and letting others in the community : 
know about the Head Start program. The parents are assisted by the 1 
Support Services Specialist in organizing workshops, providing tips \ 
on having better meetings, bringing in speakers to present special j 
programs on areas of interest, etc. The group usually meets 

monthly whenever If s convenient for most members to attend. Officers " j 

are elected. Their duties are on the following page. j 
Two other Important functions are carried out by the parent corrmittee: j 

1. Elect two of their members to serve on the policy council 
that meets in Traverse City once a month. 

2. Nominate a community person (teacher, doctor, dentist, I 
I former Head Start parent) to serve as a community | 
i representative on the policy council. '• 
The parent commi ttee is very important and everyone .with a child \ 
Enrolled in the program should participate as much as possible. 

This Is a group made up of two, parents from each center who currently 
have children enrolled in the Head Start program. Also, on the council 
ire community representatives who have a special interest in children and 
the Head Start program. This group meets once a month to discuss all 
Aspects of the program, such as the budget, location of centers, and 
hjiring and firing of Head Start staff. 

j The two members and the alternate are elected by each center parent 
committee to serve on this important council and they have the 
responsibility of letting all the parents from their program know what is 




HEAC ST^RT/CHIlD C;v;LQP?:£riT PROGRAM 



Duties & Responsibilities of Center and Policy Council 

Officers 

CHAIRPERSON (or President) 

T. Learn & use simple parliamentary procedures. 
- 2. Be pareparad to conduct all meetings. 

3. Use good techniques of leadership- ^ 

a. K3ep the meeting moving » keeping speakers Oii the subject 

b. See that members understand what is going on 

c. Serve as moderator in discussion; position of Chairperson should net 
be used to push a^particular decision against the will of the grouj> — 
members.' 

4. Call special meetings of parent group. 

5. Become well informed about the Head Start/Child Development program. 

6. Inform others about the program. 

7. Work with group leader & parent coordinator to set up agenda for meetincj-^. 

CO-CHAIRPERSON (or Vice President} 

T; Learn & use simple parliamentary procedures. 

2. Be prepared to preside at meetings in the absence of the president. 

3. Lead parent group in setting up programs for the year. 

4. See that a copy of the parent program is given to parent coordinator. 
Read & use Head Start/Child Development information. 

6. Inform others about the program. 

SECRETARY^TREASURER 

Y. Keep a neat a accurate record of all parent meetings at the center. 

2. Send all reports to parent coordinator after each meeting. 

3. Answer all correspondence promptly. 

4. Roll call & read minutes of previous meeting at each regular parent 
meeting. 

5. Becom^e informed about the Head Start/Child Development program. , 

6. Inform others about the program. . 

7. Use good business procedure in handling parent group's money. 

8. Work out procedure with parents; present all bills to be paid. ^ 

9. Keep accurate record of income & expenditures & make a financial report 
. at each meeting. 

10. Help plan & carry out money-maKing ideas. 

HEAD START POLICY COMMITTEE SECRETARY'S GUIDELINE - minutes should be kept 
in a permanent book and contain the following information: 

1. Kind of meeting, regular or special. 

2. Name of the group. 

3. Date» time and place of meeting. 

4. Presence of regular chairman & secretary or names of substitutes. 

5. Reading & approval of previous meetings. 

6. All reports & actions taken. 

7. All main motions carried or lost. 

8. All. other motions carried & which contain information needed at a future 
meeting. 

9. Adjournment. 

.10. Signature of Secretary o • 
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POLICY COUNCIL/POLICY 
COMMITTEE 



HEAD START 

ADMINISTRATOR/DIRECTOR 



Appro^/e/Disappro ve 

:iust be consulted before 
aD-:rov3l of the location 
of Heaa Start centers or 
classes is requested. 



Operating 

DETERMINE LOCATION OF HEAD 
START CENTER OR CLASSES. 



AD :rQve/Disapprove 

'tu^t be consulted before 
approval of plans to use all 
available community resources 
-4n-44o4d-Stert is requested^ 



Operating 

-DEVELOP PLANS TO USE ALL 
AVAILABLE COMMUNITY RE- 
SOURCES' IN H^AD START. 

- - • . f 



iioprove/Di sapprove 

flust be consulted before 
approval of the composition 
of Policy Group and method- 
for setting it up is re- 
quested 



Must be consulted 

Give advice and information 
to the Policy Committee. be- 
fore approval of the compos- 
ition and method for setting 
up policy group .is requested, 



Approve / Pi sapprove 

Must be consulted before 
.... approval of personnel poli- 
cies (including establishment 
of hiring and firing criteria 
""^p^^^f^ -lead Start staff, career 
. ^^^eveldpment plans and employee 
grtevarice procedures) is 
requested. 



Operating - 

DETERMINE HEAD START PERSON- 
NEL POLICIES (INCLUDING EST- 
ABLISHMENT OF HLRING AND 
FIRING CRITERIA FOR HEAD 
START STAFF, CAREER DEVELOP- 
MENT PLANS AND EflPLOYEE 
GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES). 



^POtiCY COmiTTEE 



DIRECTOR 



Approve/Ui sapprove 

Must b,e consulted before ap- 
proval of plans developed for 
the recruitment of children 
is requested 



Operating 

DEVELOP PLANS FOR RECR- 
UITMENT OF CHILDREN 



Approve/Disapprove 

Must be consulted before 
approval of the services to 
be provided to Head Start 
from the Delegate Agency is 
requested 



Must be consulted 

Give advice and infor- 
mation to the Policy 
Committee before approval 
to the services from the 
Delegate Agency is re- 
quested. 



C 

x: x: 

CO 

O H 



Approve/Disapprove 

Must be consulted before 
approval of the hire and 
fire of Delegate Agency 
Head Start Staff is 
requested. 



ERLC 



operating 

■HIRE AND' FIRE OF HEAD 
START STAFF OF DELEGATE 
AGENCY. 



3. 
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POLICY GROUPS'/INDIVIDUALS ; 
Minimum Functions ar.cl.Responsibi'-ities 



POLICY COUNCIL/POLICY 
COf^lMITTEE 



HEAD START 

ADMINISTRATOR/DIRECTOR- 



Approve/Disapprove 

flust be consulted before 
approval of the hiring or 
firing of the Head Start 
Director or grantee/dele- 
gate agency Director is 
requested. 



Approve/Disapprove 

Must be consulted- before 
the approval of request for 
funds and work program is sent 
to'^the Grantee/HEW. 



Operating 

PREPARE REQUEST FOR FUNDS 
AND PROPOSED WORK PROGRAM 
BEFORE IT IS SENT TO THE 
GRANTEE/HEU. 



X 



Approve/Disapprove 

Must be consulted before the 
approval of major changes 
in the budget and work 
program while program is in 
operating is requested. 



Operating 

MAKE MAJOR CHANGES IN THE 
BUDGET AND WORK PROGRAM WHILE 
PROGRAM IS IN OPERATION. 



Approve/Disapprove 

Must be consul ted be^iWfhe 
approval of inforfrtSTTon need- 
ed for the Consolidated Mange- 
ment Review (CF-1R) is reques- 
ted. 



Operating 

PROVIDE INFORMATION NEEDED 
FOR THE CONSOLIDATED MANGE- 
MENT REVIEW (CMR) TO POLICY 
COUNCIL/POLICY COMMITTEE 



POLICY COUNCIL/POLICY 
COMMITTEE 



HEAD START 

ADMINISTRATOR/DIRECTOR 



Approve/Disapprove 

Must be consulted before the 
approval of identified child 
development needs is reques- 
ted. 



Approve/Disapprove 

Must be consulted before the 
approval. of child development 
needs identified is requested. 



ERIC 



Must be €onfsulted 

Give advice and information 
to the Director before the 
approval of standards for 
equipment, space, and 
supplies is requested. 



Operating 

INSURE THAT STANDARDS FOR 
ACQUIRING SPACE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES ARE MET. 



May be consulted 

May be called upon for advice, 
recommendations or information 
in the day to day program 
operations. 



Operating 

DIRECT THE GRANTEE/DELEGATE 
AGENCY HEAD START IN DAY TO 
DAY OPERATIONS. 
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Head -Start is inandated by the Federal Government to perform and implement certain 
standards of performance and services. Ideally, many of these standards are 
self-enforcing, and this is where 70.2 is so important. Actually, 70.2 is a 
section of Head Start's Performance Standards pertaining to the Parent Involvement 
component. To break it down in simpler terms, it's divide^ into four major parts.. 

1. PARENTS HAVE THE RIGHT TO MAKE' DECISIONS ABOUT. THE NATURE AND OPERATION OF THE 
PROGRAM. THIS IS OBTAINED BY: 

a. becoming an active member in the Head Start Center -Comnittee. 

b. talking with other parents and staff about the program and ways that 
eacn person can help. 

c. snaring infOc a^out the program and ideas on ways to imporve it with 
Other parehts~cind staff. 

d. keeping up with what's happening in tne program. 

e. supporting and assisting their Policy Council representatives with center 
info, and concerns or actually serve as a Policy Qsuncil representative 
for more direct overall orogram input (i.e., budget, personnel, by-laws, 
program evaluation, etc.) 

2 PARENTS MAY PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM. IN OR OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM, AS PAID 
EMPLOYEES (IF A STAFF OPENING SHOULD OCCUR), AS VOLUNTEERS OR AS OBSERVERS 
IN ORDER TO: 

a. give parents a better understanding of what the center is doing for the 
children. 

b. show the child ihis parents concern 

c. give the staff an opportunity „to know' t?f)e-i?a rents better and learn from 
them 

3. PARENTS THEM^^ELVES MAY HELP IN DEVELOPING THEIR OWN ACTIVITIES WHICH: 

a. are responsive to speci'"ic needs expressed, by parents. 

b. can be assisted by other cotmiunity agencies in planning a|d" Implementation. 

c. could also include coniriunity problems of coirmon concern, (i .e. , housing, 
recreation, health, etc.) 

4 PARENTS ALSO MAY REQUEST FROM THE STAFF ASSISTANCE IN IMPLEMENTING CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES IN THEIR OWN HOMES. STAFF MEMBERS WILL HELP PARENTS WITH SKILLS 
THEY NEED TO KEEP HEAD START "on-going" AT HONE TO REINFORCE AND. SUPPORT THE 
• CHILD'S TOTAL HEAD START EXPERIENCE. * 



The above is what 70-.2 is, in short form. Head Start could not exist without the 
tremendous parent involvement that all the centers receive. • Parent Involvement is 
only one of Head Start's four components but it is the only component that is self- 
enforcing; so keep up the good work, parentsll 



* ♦ * ♦ 
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WHAI lOU CAN DO FOR IHi PROGRAM 

As parents you are encouraged to volunteer in the programs as 
much as possible. As parents you may wonder what you could possibly 
do to helo a teacher. Well, we vant you to know yo! are our mosu 
valuable resource and we really need you. Below is just a partial 
list of the things you might be able to do for us. 

Helping to recruit the children for the program. 

Serving as school bus aides in the daily transporting of 
children to and f om the center. 

Serving as the third member of the classroom staff, or as the 
extra person in helping children with special problems. 

Helping to collect toys and equipment for the center, or 
clothing for the children and their families. 

Providing baby-sitting service so that parents can attend 
m6et1ngs and participate in other parts of the program. 

Preparing publicity, making contacts with newspapers, etc., at 
home. 

Preparing refreshments for parent meetings. 

. Contacting local merchants for donation^ for the center. 

Improving the physical facilities of the center by painting, 
general cleaning, sewing, etc. 

Repairing -center toys and equipment. 

Providing special musical and dramatic activities. 

■ WHAT THE PARENT GIVES TO THE CLASSROOM 

Gives the child a feeling that school is a family affair. 

Comfort to the chitdfejrt when a teacher is busy with the group. 

Opportunity for a child to get used to many friendly adults. 

Gives the teacher an understanding of your child. 

Gives the teacher understanding of the parent. 

and what the parent gets In return is: 

Understanding of your child through other children. 

New ways of dealing with your child. 

Understanding how a child grows and learns. 

Understanding how the school and home activities go together to 
help the child. 

Information about community resources and facilities. 






Gu/de To Writing 
Better Minutes 



1. Keep the minutes in a permanent 5. 
book. 

2. Leave enough sp^ce on sides and 
between lines for corrections. 

3. Always include: the hame of the 
group, whether it is a tegular or 6. 
special meeting, the time, date, 7. 
and place of the meeting, the name 

of the presiding officer, and the 8. 
name of the secretary. If it is a 
small group, the names of those 9. 
present. 

4. Record all business briefly and 
without personal comment. 



Record motions in full and include: 

A. The name of the maker of the 
motion. 

B. The motion itself* 

C. The action taken. . 

Do include all defeated motions. 
Do not include everything that is 
said. 

Write the minutes soon after the 
meeting. 

Read minutes from the permanent 
copy; read slowly and clearly 
enough for people to Pstcn. 



Taken frnn: Hra^d Start V^nt Hnndhook, Lcah-Ctirrv-K.; m! , Lirrv A. f^o/ul., 
and Sylvia Carter *" — 



WORDS YOU SHOULD KNOW 




ABSTAIN — Not voting one 
way or other on a motion, 

ADOPT — To approve or accept. 

I APPOINT — To assign a person 
to a job or position. 

CAUCUS — A meeting or organiza- 
tipnal leaders to decide 
policy, candidates, and/or 
plan. 

CHAIR (the) — Position held by 
chairperson or leader of 
group. 

I COMMITTEE — A small group that 
studies, reports on and recom- 
mends part of an organization's 
program. 

[GENERAL CONSENT ~ A silent, 
unanimous vot,e; if even one 
member objects, the motion 
must be voted on. 

MAJORITY OPINION — The decision 
I of most of the votijig members 
of a group or committee. 

MINOR fTY OPTNION — Tlie decision 
of less than Imlf of the voting 
members of a group or committee. 

NOMINATE — To rerommend a person 
for election to office. 
(Nominations do not require n 
second) 



PENDING ~ Undecided, still 
before the group, 

PRO TEM ~ Latin for "Temporary" 

PROXY — Permission from another 
member to vote or act for him/ 
her. 

QUESTION ~ Another name f or^a_____ — - 

melion^— ^ 
RESIND — To take back, withdraw. 

RESOLUTION — Another name for 
a motion; a policy statement. 

STANDING COMMITTEE — A committee 
that continues from year to 
year; a permanent committee. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE — A committee 
that is appointed or elected 
to handle only n specific thing; 
a temporary committee. ' 

SUBCOMMITTEE — A smaller committee 
formed within a committee. 

UNANIMOUS VOTE — When everyone 
votes the same way. 

VETO — To disapprove. 
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dear. 

6. Take nbtes of statements you will want 



to remember* 
7. Make statements that express the feelings 




WHAT DO THE OFFICERS DO ? 



THE CHAIRPERSON SHOULD: 

..Keep the meeting moving, keeping 
sneakers on the subject. 

..See that members understand when 
is going on, which rkides apply, 
and why- 

..Allow full discussion so that 
people are clear about the issues. 

, .Protect the minority . ^ Allow some^ 
one to speak for th^ motion, then 
alternate with someone against it. . 

..Serve as a moderator and only take 
sides to vote in case of a tie. The 
position of chairperson should not 
be used to push a particular decision 
against the will of group members. 



THE RECORDING SECRETARY SHOULD: 

.o.Take minutes of the meeting and pre- 
pare them for presentation. 
..Help the chairperson follow the 
agenda and writ*; do'*ii and read 
motions when they are needed. 
.Record all votes taken at the meet- 
ing and summarize all reports 
briefly. 




THE CO-CHAIRPERSON SHOULD: 

. .oubiititute for the chairperson 
when she/he is absent from the 
chair. 

..Assist the Chairperson as 
needed. 



i 



THE TREASURER SHOULD: 

..Keep accurate records, explain 
finances to the members, and 
4t least once a year, present 
a financial report to the 
membership.* 

..Read the records of expenditu'^es 
for approval. 



THE .CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
SHOULD: 

all lzttQA6 {^on iha 
..See thcU, Alt nottcQ^ meeixwg^i 
..Keep iUeA oi\ ait (<i.ttzn^ 



THE PARLIAMENTARIAN SHOULD: 

..Assist the chair in ruling on matters of policy relative to the Policy 
Council By-Laws. 

..Advise the chair of the presence of a quorum at tUo start of each 
regular meeting. 

..Provide the ciiairperson with other assistance when requested. 
..Insures that proper parlimcntary procedure in line with Roberts Kiiles 

of Order is followed throughout every meeting. 
..Participate in local, county and state training progrnms. 
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I'HAT IS A iMOTION? When a recoinmendation Is made that the group takes specific action, 
, the suggestion offered is called a motion. It requires the group to move together 
on n ('e finite issue. ■ ' • . 



I. OCT nCCOGNmON 




t MAKE THC MOTION 




RpCOCNITION: Het the chair- 
person's permission to speak 
by saying, '*Mr. (or Madam) 
Cha IrpersoiT. 



S. DISCUSS THC MOTION 




DISCIISSTON. The chairperson invites 
members who are for and against the 
motion Co discuss it. St.irt the 
discussion by asking the person who 
made the sug;^ostlon to support it. 
A chairperson cannot oLTcr his ® 
opinion on a motion unlesjp he 




1 SCCONP TlIC MOTION 



MAKE THE MOTION: Offer 
your recommendation to 
the refjt bf the members 
by saying, "1 move that 
we survey the ninnber of 
unemployed hoadii of 
families in our neighbor^ 
hood.*' 

fi. R£ STATE THC MOTION 




IT MUST BE SECONDED. 
Another member must 
approve your suggestion 
before all of the r, embers^? 
can consider it. To support 
your idea, another member 
should say, "I second the 
motipn." Your •motion cannot 
be discussed until it is 
seconded . 

7. VOTE ON THC MOTION 



leaves the '*chalr" by 
having another officer 
cake his place. .The 
discussion ends* ii/lien the' 
chairperson prepares the 
members for voting by 
restating the motion. 




1 CLCAniy STATC THC MOFION 



I TMAT , 




CLEARLY STATE THE MOTION. 
The chairperson pu»-s "he 
motion in words that every- 
body can understand and 
then states it loud enough 
for everyone to hear: '*It 
has' been moved that. . . 

I ANNOUNCC THC RCSULTS ' 




Vpa^-lNG. Dif feVent, ways 
^1 voting are explained 
in the folloyjlng pages. 



THE RESULT. The chairpersot 
announces whether or not 
the motion has been 
approved by reporting the 
outcome. * >f ^ 
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THE CHAIRMAN CALLS THE MEETING 
TO ORDER 



^'■\j:<»<c TO oKoiKj 




TNf StCHCTAfcV WILLI , 
UKAP THC MIMUf (S 0> '''•^ 




THE CHAIRMXN ASKS THE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN TO, REPORT 



Mt wiii NOW MAvC A mfovr 



THE CHAIRMAN ASKES THE SECRETARY 
TO READ THE MINUTES OF THE LAST 
MEETING 



TVS f4|CriMfr CA4U*; 




the secretary reads the letters 
■receivfo sinci:. the last meeting 



THE SOHMARY OF 1 

COftRCSPONDtNCE ] 





?lAHHmGTHE MEETING- 



1. Purpose of the meeting: 

2. Place: 

3. Time: 



4, Date: 



5. Physical Arrangements: 

6. Who will conduct meeting: 

X.. Notices to par-en ts and staff: 
8- Recorder - 



9. Materials and/orMnformation needed: 



10. Where to obtain infonnation and/or materials: 



AGENDA 



WRITING THE AGENDA 

The agenda is the chairperson's 
guide for timing various items of 
business so that" the really important 
things are not crowded out. 

NOTE: A great deal can be accomplished 
with *'connnon consent." For example, in 
dealing with minutes or the previous 
meeting, ask: "Are there any corrections? 
If no, the "minutes will stand as read." • 
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A CHECKLIST OF THINGS TO BE 
DONE BEFORE THE MEETING 



Are name tags aveii labLe? 

Are there sign-in sheets? 

Arc there copies o€ the written agenda? 

Ihive all member rs been told wh(?ro *ind when thu lut^ctinq 
is to be hald? . 

If it is a public meeting, hds the publ icity bet-^n 
handled? 

Is t he Sec re ta cy cea dy to roa d and di stri hate the', 
miryites of the last meeting? 

Does the S€}cretacy have the cor res pond f^nce roady 
to present? 

Are the sab^ commit tees ready to rvport? Do thay know 
when and how much time they have been given to report? 

Arc there written copies of treasurer ' s or f i nanci a I 
reports ready for distribution? 

Are all hand-outs and reports ready for dlstr ibution? 

Ts the meeting place ready? Have the chairs, lights, 
rest rooms , ashtrays, etc, been checked? 

Are refnyshments being servt^d and are they n^idy? 

Is any special equipment needed? (Blackboards , chalk, 
movie projector and screen, record player, tape recorder , 
etc.) 

Have arrangements been made for guests or special s pi makers? 
Do they know when and where the meeting is beinq held? 
Do they know what you expect them to da? ' 

Tf mt^eting is going to be in a buildinq yith a ntmbnr 
of roomfi, is there a note at tlv front door t(^lling pent>h* 
wlK^n* to qn? 
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OFFICERS SHOULD: 

A. Have a plan for the meeting. ^^.^-""""^ 
AN AGENDA IS HELPFUL. S.^.,^,^^--^ 

1. CALL TO ORDER-^ 

2. JttttOfEToF LAST 
" MEETING 

3. REPORTS 

4.. OLD BUSINESS / 
_ 5. NEW BUSINESS 
6. ADJOURN 

B. Begin and end on time. 

C. Keep the meeting moving. 

AND MEMBERS "SHOULD: 

>A. Know and abide by the rules: 

B. Get recognition from the Chiarperson before 
talking (but don't be afraid to speak up if 
you have something to say). 

C. When they have a question or are unclear about 
something, ask for Information. 

D. Debate the issues, not the people who present 
them. 

E. Take their fair share of responsibility for 
activities decided by the group. 
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. . .and about motions 



A suggestion or recornmendation that the group take specific action is 
a iTiotion. It requires the group to nr.ove together on a definite issue. 

A Motion is made by: 

1. Recognition. Get the Chairperson's permission to speak by saying, 
"Mr, or Madam Chairperson". 

2. Make the Motion. The motion is made to the rest of the members by 
saying, "I move. . .(then state your suggestion or recorrmentation)'* . 

3. It must be seconded. Another member must approve the motion before 
all of tRe member$ can consider it. To support your ideai, another 
member should say, ** I seCond the motion." The motion cannot be 
discussed until it has been seconded. 



4. Clearly state the Motion-. The chairperson puts the motion' in words 
that everybody can understand (without changing the meaning) and then 
states it loud enough for everyone to hear: "it has been moved 

that •" 

5. Discussion. The chairperson invites members who are -for and against 
the motion to discuss it. Discussion is begun by as1<ing the maker of 
the motion to support it. Remember, the chairperson is the moderator 
a.nd does not offer an opinion on the motion unless he or she leaves 
the "chair" by having another officer temporarily. take the j#hair. 

The discussion ends when the chairperson prepares the members for 
voting by restating the motion. 

6. Voting. Voting can be done by voice, written ballot, or show of 
hands . 

i> 

7. The result. The chairperson announces whether or not the motion has 
been approved by reporting the outcome. 



HEAD START POLICY COMMITTEE-SECRETARY'S GUIDELINE 



ThG motions should be recorded in fuTl and should also include the 
name of tha .maker, but the name- of the seconder need not be included 
unless the committee desires to do so. When the motion is very 
important the count of votes should also be included. Defeated 

motions should be included too. Remember, the minutes are a 

f 

record of what is done and not of what is said. Generally, tha 
personal opinions of members shou1;d not be included in the minutes. 



